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INTRODUCTION 



State and local rehabilitation offices throughout the United States 
have generally e:q)erienced difficulties in the placeraent of deaf clients 
idio found it necessary to request their assistance. Because of the poor 
communicative ability of many of these deaf individuals, a low job place- 
ment rate is not surprising. A substantial portion of these persons not 
only lack employable skills but also lack the necessary prerequisites for 
benefitting from vocational training programs that might give than the 
needed skills. 

In 1959 » it was estimated there were approximately 500 such severely 

% 

handicapped deaf males living in the state of Michigan, between the ages ' 
of 17 and 4-5 years, who were unemployable and beyond the scope of assistance 
offered by state and local rehabilitation offices. 

In recognition of the magnitude of this problem and the intense need 
of such underprivileged deaf men and their families for aid, the Michigan 
Association for Better Hearing in I96I proposed to the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (now Vocational Rehabilitation Administration) the establish- 
ment of a Personal Adjustment and Pre-vocationf\l Training Center at East 
Lansing, Michigan. This project, the first of its t3q)e, was initiated in 
January, 1962 through funds from a research and demonstration grant. The 
actual prevocational training of deaf clients commenced in September of 

that year, and terminated in Deccnbcr^ . 19 ^ 5 • This is the final report 
on the results of this project. 
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CHAPTER I 



1 . 



THE PURPOSE OF THE PROJECT 



The general purpose of this project was to develop readiness for voca-* 
tional rehabilitation in deaf nen whose handicaps were such as to preclude • 
tthe efforts of the available services and resources of state vocational 
rehabilitation agencies in the state of Michigan. However, an expansion 
of the details of this purpose will be necessary to set the stage for a 
thorough understanding of the riulti-diniensional characteristics of the 
problems involved in this type of program. 

The typical deaf have numerous problem areas. However, during early 
stages of project planning it was recognized that this program should not 
be concerned with such individuals but i^ith the non— feasible deaf adult rr 
the ”hard core" deaf (referred to throughout this report as either under - 
privileged , severely handicapped , or multiple-handicapped deaf.) 

The i'^ ^altiple-Handicapped Deaf 

A significant question was: Why is this person "non-feasible" for 

vocational rehabilitation? 

One early assumption, and the basis for the particular' approach of the 
project, was that individuals born deaf (hearing is non-functional) , or who 
lost their hearing tiithin the first few years of life, had a three-way dis- 
ability in communication — a problem not necessarily shared with others who 
lost their hearing after a speech and language pattern was established. In 
addition to an inability to hear . The congenitally deaf had severe problems 
with both spoken and ifjritten language. This three-way communication problem, 
complicated by inadequate or no educational experience, would be one example 
of a multiple-handicapped deaf person. 

This, of course, was not the only type of multiple-handicapped individual, 
but it did appear to be one of the more serious of the various problem types 
within this group. Other types were: 

1. Deaf men who needed a second chance because of imprisonment or 
Confinement in a mental hospital. 

2. Maladroit deaf who could not establish or maintain satisfactory 
personal relations xd.th either family members or othsrr individuals 
fcr psychological and social reasons. 

3» Deaf men who could not maintain steady employment in spite of 
adequate formal education and a low, though limited, level 
of work skills. 

4. Deaf men who needed help in personal grooming.- 

5« Deaf who had additional physical handicaps. * 
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The large majority of men who fell into the above categories had 
communication problems. 

Whatever the basis for these multiple limitations, the effects for 
most men were the same: isolation from family and society in general, 

dependence upon others for elemental needs, and a general loss of per- 
sonal mobility and independence. 

The assumption underlying training was that the program had to be 
geared to supply the multiple- handicapped deaf man, in a short period of 
time, with instiniction in communication, language, personal grooming, 
social behavior and some orientation and supervised work experiences in ' 
working and living conditions. This approach assumed that all that was 
needed for most of the men was instruction in those areas in order to 
prepare and up-grade them for rehabilitation services. 

Justification this training approach was initially predicated on 
the following assumptions; 

1. Without concerted efforts to help them, the multiple-handicapped 
deaf men would not improve in status and might deteriorate. 

2. There were available, in the disciplines of psychology, social 
work and education, knoxijn techniques which could be coordinated 
and directed to the rehabilitation of multiple-handicapped deaf 
men through the medium of an interdisciplinary team. 

3* All the deaf men who would participate would, in some benefit, 
and some sizeable proportion of them could be brought to a state 
of readiness for full-time, paid employment. 

Specific Purpose 

The specific purpose of the project was to set up a model prevocational 
center and develop a demonstration program with research aspects that would 
promote a readiness for vocational rehabilitation in multiple-handicapped 
deaf men. 

Objectives 

Through the use of an interdisciplinary team - psychologist, teachers 
of the deaf, social counselor and outside technical consultants - a program 
of comprehensive diagnosis was to be developed which directed the form of 
assistance and remedial instruction necessary to up-grade tho-‘=;e deaf men 
for rehabilitation services or immediate employment. 

Within the framework of the Center, instruction and practice were to be 
given in the areas of: 

1. Communication 

2. Work experience 
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3. Activities of daily living 

4. Occupational information and job adjustment 

5 . Daily personal and group counselling 
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The research aspects of the program were to be concerned with 
answering the following questions : 1 

1. What pattern of factors appear to predict success or failure 
in vocational training and in a job? 

2. How much time does the rehabilitation of individuals at 
specified levels of development and aptitude require? 

3 . What are the costs of rehabilitating individuals - to the point 
of feasibility for training or for employment - with differing 
levels of this experience? 



In addition to providing answers to the above questions, the project 
was also expected to shed light on the problem of the ^miount of potential 
a 'deaf man must possess in order to benefit from rehabilitation. Although 
it was not expected that this project would yield definitive answers to 
this question, the experience and data obtained x^rould assist future research 
directed toward development and validation of predictors of rehabilitation 
success. 
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CHAPTER II 

SELECTION, SCREENING, ATMISSION AND RELEASE PROCEDURES 



I. Selection of Candidates 

A. Referral Sources — Candidates for placement in the pre- vocational 
training program were obtained from; 

1. Michigan Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) 

a. Direct referral through DVR local offices 

b. Lists of known deaf DVR clients whom placement coordinators 
could not assist. 

2. Family 

3. Indi-vidual deaf men who expressed a need for help 

4. Social and private agencies 

5. State and local hospitals 

6. Education institutions 
B. Referral Processing 

The Project Field Consultant had responsibility for handling 
referrals, making initial contacts, evaluating admission infomation, and 
conducting the intake. Candidates when first contacted, were given infor- 
mation about the scope and purpose of thd project and its intended goals. 

The field worker obtained the following types of information on the referral: 

1. Need for prKijeci services - immediate circumstances of the 
candidate 

2. Extent of the hearing disability 

3. Extent of communication problems - method of communication, if any. 

4. Names and places of previous employment '• 

5« Names and locations of schools attended 

6. General state of health 

7» Names and dates of agencies or hospitals where individual was 
treated, evaluated or given, medical, psychological or social aid 

8. Names of medical doctors or other professionals with vihom 
individual had contact. 
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In addition, written consent from the candidate or parents for the 
release of privileged, confidential information was obtained. 

If, in the field consultants opinion, the candidate met the 
criteria for eligibility, he submitted his findings to the professional 
staff for review and recommendations. 

% 

Review by the professional staff generally involved requests for 
additional information on the candidate such as school records and the 
previous employer's statements. Occasionally, decisions of admission or 
rejection were made on the basis of the field worker's findings. 

II. Admission' Procedures 

A. Criteria for Admission 

Eligibility for admission to the prevocational program was dependent 
upon the severity of the candidate's hearing loss and the effect this loss 
had on l:iis social and occupational well-being. Because of the experimental 
nature of the programg selection of candidates was on the basis of broad 
criteria. Although certain basic criteria for eligibility had to be met, 
determination for admission was made on the basis of individual needs and 
the extent to which these needs could be met by the training facilities and 
services. In general, those factors considered for eligibility were: 

1. Extent of need for: 

a. Retrairing 

b. Preparatory prevocational training for vocational training 

c. Preparation for job placement 

d. Job placement help not usually available to multiple- 
handicapped deaf, other than at the Center. 

e. Social and personal guidance 

f . Voca-* ' 'nal guidance 

2. Age of the Candidate 

a. The individual had to be in the age range of 17 to 46 years, ^ 
cr had to have at least 20 years of employment potential. 

3» Extent and severity of Hearing Loss 

Hard of hearing persons helped through amplication were generally 

not considered unless they had characteristics of a behaviorally 

deaf person, i.e., they did not rely upon hearing for communica- 
tion or were not trained to use amplification. 
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4. Communication Skills 

a. dovolopod communication skills - could not read lips, 
sign, or in any way convey needs or information except 
through primitive pantomime. 

b. Poorly developed communication skills 

5 . General Physical Condition 

Extent of the multiple handicaps. Candidates who had extensive 

physical impairments other than deafness were anticipated, 

but individuals who had the following types of problems were 

not accepted: 

(a) Incurable illness or disease. 

(b) Symptoms of extensive brain damage that affected 
learning or severely limited mobility. 

(c) ELindness, or severely limited vision. 

(d) Severe orthopedic problems. 

(e) Other impairments that would have rendered training 
a useless expenditure of time and money. 

6. Emotional and Intellectual Level of Functioning 

a. Individuals who manifested overt signs of severe mental 
disturbance (psychosis) or who demonstrated behavioral 
characteristics which suggested they would not be amen- 
able to the usual rigors of the program were not admitted. 

b. Mental retardation- experience indicated that only those 
individuals who had obvious histories of gross mental 
retardation could be safely eliminated under this category . 
First impressions of mental retardation were untrust- 
worthy since a combination of psychological factors often 
operated to give a false appearance of mental retardation. 

HI. Screening and Selection of Candidates 

After initial contact with the prospective trainee and a review of the 
case by the staff, the field consultant arranged for the candidate and his 
family or interested persons to visit the Center . 

During this visit the candidate was psychologically evaluated and a 
developmental case history was obtained from either parents or relatives 
by th- staff psychologist. 
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A. Screening evaluation 

1. Psychological testing - The prospective candidate was psycholo- 
gically evaluated in the areas of intelligence, aptitude, 
achievement and visual motor coordination. 

2. Case History 

The case history was a vital tool in the psychological evaluation 
of the candidate as well as providing some insights into the early 
development of the individual; his problem areas as a child and 
then as an adult, the parents' reaction to the handicap, as well 
as their attitude tox^ard the candidate. 

The case history consisted of: 

a. Name, address, birthplace, birthdate, age, referral 
source, informant 

bk Statement of candidate's problems and reasons for 
referral 

- . Job experiences 

d. Childhood history 

(1) Condition of mother during pregnancy. 

(2) Description o X tllG birth. 

(3) General information concerning candidate at 
birth and early physical problems. 

e. Developmental history through 15 years 'of age 

f. Description of childhood interests f 

g. Description of home, parents, environment 

h. Parent's adjustment to handicap 

i. Child's adjustment pattern to handicap 

j. Description of psychological traits 

k. Educational history 

l. Adult history from l6 years of age on 

m. Psychological problems 
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Adult interests 



o. Religious training 

p. Family history of diseases or related problems 

3. Evaluation of Hearing Ability 

As part of the pre-admission evaluation on the candidate, pure 
tone audiometric thresholds tests were given to establish the 
amount of hearing loss necessary to meet eligibility require- 
ments for admission. 

At the conclusion of the pre-admission evaluation, the general 
results of the test findings were discussed xdth the parents or relatives 

of the candidate. 

A total of 25 applicants and referrals for this Prevocational Train- 
ing Program were rejected because they did not meet tne criterion of 
admission for one or more reasons (see Table 1 below) 

Nine of the applicants were already employed. In four cases it was 
found that the applicants were not sufficiently impaired in hearing and 
Communicative skills to necessitate Center training. The Center had ^ 
inadequate facilities to handle the extreme of physi.clal and psychological 
problems (brain damAga Inclndnng cerebral palsy) presented by three applican s. 
It was felt that training would not be beneficial or would be detriment^ in 
four cases. TX'JD applicants fell outside the age range required for admission. 
For various reasons, the Center was unable to contact five of the prospective 
trainees after initial applications or referrals had been made. Two appli- 
cants did not choose to participate in the Center program. A remaining 
applicant was given minor assistance in correcting his vision, which made 
immediate employment possible. 









TABLE 1 










Reason for 
Rejection 


Not actually 
or behavior- 
ally deaf 


Inadequate 

Center 

Facilities 


Training 
would not 
Benefit 


Employed 


Too 

Young 


Unable 

to 

Contact 


Other 


Number of 
Applicants 


4 


3 


4 


9 


2 


5 


5 



If the candidate met the criteria for acceptance, a date for admission 
was arranged by the field consultant. In addition, this worker ^scussed _ 
financial m-tters, (i.e., individual costs beyond those covered by the Project 
contribution), personal needs such as clothing and personal eff ects , schedules 
of training, dates of vacation periods, the social living program and the 
standards of conduct e:q)ected by the Project. Generally, the parents or 
guardians were oriented as to the routine of the program and were invited 
to participate whenever possible. 
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Parents or guardians were required to sign release foms for confi- 
dential information, agreements for medical treatment (when needed) and 
releases from responsibility (legal and financial) for personal accidents 
of the trainees while in the program. Routinely, whenever possible, parents 
were asked to finance a neurological examination required for trainees. 

Prior to admission, each candidate xms required to have a complete 
standardized medical physical examination by the family physician or the 
project physician. 

All of the personal data obtained about the new trainee was combined 
and made into a permanent case file. This file was maintained on a day 
to day basis and included the following sections : 

1. Forms - all forms involving agreements 

2. Case history 

3. Medical and audiological data 

4. Vnnatnonal P.ahabilitation records 

5. Educational records 

6. Training progress reports 

7» Psychological test data and psychological evaluations 

8. Recommendations 

9. Counseling contact sheets 

10. Correspondence 

11. Personal expense record 



IV. Admission 

Admission as a procedure involved receiving the nevr trainee, settling 
him into his living quarters at the Y.M.C.A. and introducing him to the 
program, the staff members, and other trainees. 

During the first week after admission, the teaching staff conducted 
individual education assessments, aided by the psychological examination 
and defined areas of educational weakness. 
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An individual program was planned around the trainees needs, which 
was readjusted according to progress or lack of it. Additional psycho- 
logical testing was conducted after admission. This testing became 
routine and periodic as different tests were introduced in the research 
aspects of the program. 

Within a 2 week period, the new trainee was given a neurological 
examination by the project consulting neurologist. Skull Xrays with 
Stenver's Views were taken.. SLectroencephelograms (EEGS) were taken 
only if prescribed by the neurologist. 



IV. Release Procedures 

Since the goal of training was the preparation of the trainee for 
either vocational training or Job placement, release from the program was 
dependent upon his performances in those areas in which he received assist- 
ance through counseling and instruction. 

A. Criteria for Release from Center Program 

After the trainee had demonstrated satisfa tory improvement in 
the areas of academic performance, social adjustment employability 
potential, he was considered for release. He was either returned 
to his local ni.vision of Vocational Rehabilitation office or he 
v&a placed directly on a Job by the Center. If returned to his 
local DVR office a full training evaluation was provided. 

There wereyhowever, situations which necessitated the premature 
release of trainees. These releases were contingent upon one or 
more of the following situations: 

1. Failure to adjust to the regime of the program 

2. Medical or physical problems beyond the scope of 
the program 

3 . Behavior which appeared to Jeopardize the welfare 
of the other trainees 

4. Voluntary xd-thdrax-ial 

3 , Placement in closely supervised training situations 

which could accomplish those aspects of the pre-vocational 
training not resolved by the formal Center program 
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CHAPTER III 

DESCRIPTION OF CENTER TRAINING FACILITIES 
AND TRAINING PROGRAM 



I. Center Training Facilities 

A. Formal Classroom Arrangements 

The Prevocational Center occupied rented quarters in a new 
single story brick structure. Classrooms and the prevoaational 
try-out shop were located in the basement. The basement area 
was divided into two medium sized classrooms capable of accommo- 
dating four men at each table. The shop equipment consisted of 
hand tools of sufficient variety for simple woodwork and metal- 
craft projects. There was a variety of different types of 
mechanical tools and a bench used in minorr engine repair and 
tuneup work. In addition to a sufficient variety and quantity 
of hand tools, the shop was equipped with a metal working bench 
with a roller, notcher, box and pan brake, metal roller and 
metal shearer. The power equipment was limited to a shop smith 
with complete attachments and a saw smith. 

The administrative offices were located on the ground floor of 
the building and were accessable at all times to the trainees. 

In the spring of 19^3 the classrooms were moved to larger quarters 
because of an expanding enrollment. The classrooms were located on 
the second floor of an office and apartment building six blocks 
removed from the project headquarters. As a result of this move, 
the prevocational shop occupied the entire basement area. 

B. Social Living Arrangements 

Trainees were required to live in individual rented rooms at 
the Lansing Y.M.C.A. This living arrangement served numerous 
practical purposes: 

1. It afforded some of the men new e^qjeriences of living inde- 
pendently and away from sheltered environments (Home or 
institutional settings). 

It provided an opportunity for social contact with hearing 
people . 
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3. It forced the trainee to cope with simple, every day problems 
that would arise as a result of this type of li’'/ing arrangement. 

4. It placed responsibility on the trainee to maintain some per- 
sonal order in his living quarters and in his daily routine, 

i.e., arising in the morning in time to prepare himself for the 
day*s activities. 

The Y.M.C.A., located in downtox*m Lansing, Michigan, was ideal from the 
standpoint that the trainee has to use city buses to and from the Center. 
Ma^y of the trainees had never used such forms of transportation and did not 
know howto take advantage of this type of facility or pay their own fares. 

i 

The project provided a daily allomnce of three dollars and fifty cents 
a day, sufficient to pay for bus fare to and from the Center and to buy 
three meals a day. 

II. Center Training Program 

A. Introduction 

The Center program was made up of a number of activities and ancillary 
services listed under the folioidng program categories: 

1. Academic 

2. Prevocational Shop 

3. Social Adjustment and Activities of Daily Living 

a. Individual . Counseling 
(!) in the classroom 

(2) at the WlCX 

b. Group Counseling 

(1) in the classroom 

(2) Social Adjustment Class 

(3) group therapy classes 

(4) ' evening sersions at the MCA 

c. Vocational Orientation and Counseling, conducted 
on an individual and group basis 
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d. Rehabilitation Counseling 

e. Community Contacts (orientation to community services, 
industry, business and government) described in Course 
of Study. 

f . Supervision on the Job and work help (See Chapter VI) 
Ancillary Service Program 

j a. Speech therapy 

b. Psychotherapy (available when needed) 

I 

B. Center Academic Program 

The course of study offered by the Center was designed to meet the 
needs of various types of deaf men whose problems fell into one of four 
possible categories. These categories were: 

I. Kon- verbal deaf adults with no communicative skills 

IT, Doaf adults idLth some but insufficient communication skills, 
whose social and occupational adjustment were insufficient 
for employment or vocational, training. 

III. Deaf adults with specific personal, social and occupational 
problems intensified by poor communication skills. 

IV. Deaf adults who needed personal assistance xd.th social and 

occupational adjustment and assistance in obtaining employment. 



This general classification scheme changed as the types and quality 
of the trainees changed. However, at xirhatever level of training the trainee 
was placed, hi.s program was progressive within limits of his abilities and 
included counseling and periodic evaluation. 



PART I 



A COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR 

NON-VERBAL DEAF ADULTS 



Compiled 

by 



Edna Adler, Head Teacher 
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AIMS OF THE COURSE OF STUDY 



It was the aim of this course of study to provide culturally and/or 
educationally and/or work-experience disadvantaged deaf men with personal 
adjustment and pre-vocational training to promote; 

1. Ability to communicate verbally in both social and employment 
areas. Bfriphasis was on receptive communication in the form of 
reading to provide an avenue of access to a deaf person by 
hearing employers and co-workers. 

2. Individual optimum in basic work skills, habits, and attitudes. 

3. Satisfactory interpersonal relationships in both social and work 
environments . 

4. Maximum job placement, job continuity, and adjustment to the 
work role. 

5» Realization of the full implication of participation in a demo- 
cratic society with an appreciation of both the responsibilities 
and satisfactions thereof. 
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DAILY SCHEDULE 

9:00 - '9:30 Assembly 
9:30 - 10:15 Class 
10:15 - 10:30 Recess 
10:30 - 11:30 Class 
11:30 - 12:00 Class 
12:00 - 1:00 Noon Recess 

1:00 - 1:45 Class 

1:45 - 2:30 Class 
2:30 - ,3:15 Class 



Three to three and one-half hours daily was spent on academic work. 
Prevocational occupational adjustment training and group therapy 
took the remainder of the day. 

Each trainee was to have a full period daily for language development. 
It may have been a combination - acquiring skill in use of the sign 
language and manual alphabet simultaneously with written language 
skills. Al.>o, speech and speech reading training was offered. 

One hour daily was spent on arithmetic; a practical approach was 
stressed. Consifleration was given to trainees ' individual needs for 
computation and use of measurements. 

One hour daily was spent developing reading skills. 

One hour periods were assigned twice weekly to social adjustment. 
These periods covered health, personal hygiene, grooming, social 
proprieties, community contacts and resources, shopping for personal 
needs, and general social skills. 



I. COMI'-IUNICATION 



OBJECTIVES: To develop ability to communicate in whatever way or 

ways is possible to promote maximum opportunity for 
employment and for optimum adjustment to the adult 
role. 

1. Instruction in the use of the manual alphabet and the sign 
language, if necessary. 

2. Instruction in the mechanics of penmanship, both script and 
print, if necessary. 

3 . Instruction in auditory training, speech and lipreading, if 
feasible. 

Development of a sight vocabulary was limited to a certain 
number of words directly related to environmental needs. 

5 . Instruction in the use of this vocabulary in simple meaningful 
sentences. 

6. Beginning reading. Center-made material invol'/ing use of 
vocabulary already learned. 

7 . Continuation of vocabulary development and sentence construc- 
tion using real life situations as a base. "Reading out loud 
in the language of signs" - a method thit required translation 
of read material. Cross questioning always followed. 

8. Textbook reading. Adult primers were used. 

9 . Continuation of vocabulary development and sentence construc- 
tion both from primer context and resource material. This 

was patterned on 'che social and employment needs of the trainee. 

10. Introduction of reading for content when and if the necessary 
readiness level had been reached. 
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II. 



ARITHMETIC 



OBJECTIVES; To establish an understanding of the number system 

to aid trainees in handling their daily computational 
problems . 

1. Practice in rote counting if necessary. 

2. Instruction in the use of written symbols of individual numbers 
to whatever point a trainee was able to reach. 

3. language work involving these written symbols. 

4. Practice work in addition and subtraction. 

5. Development of an arithmetic vocabulary based on addition and 
subtraction. 

6. Study of simple measurements involving: 

a. Groupings 

b. Value 

c. Time 

d. L'=^ngth 

e. Weight 

f. Temperature 

g. Contents 

7. Practical experience in use of these mersurements. 

8. Language work involving use of simple terms of measui*ements . 

9 . Money 

a. Vocabulary development 

b. Classroom practice in making change 

c. Reality experiences in handling and using money 

d. Simple language work involving use of money terms. 
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III. SOCIAL STUDIES 

OBJECTIVES: To develop a better appreciation of the world in 

general and to broaden personal horizons. 



1 . Geography 

a. Study of immediate surroundings (Lansing). 

b. Michigan 

c. The United States (in a broad way) 

d. Introduction of appropriate vocabulary. 

2. Current Events 

Daily group reading and discussion of news using a local newspaper. 
Group reading and discussion of teacher-prepared material on local, 
national or world interests of the moment. 



o 
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IV. SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 



f 



OBJECTIVES: To develop competencies for an independent approach 

to social and Job requirements. 

1. Personal grooming and hygiene. 

2. Better understanding by students of their handicap or handicaps 
and how to minimize them. 

3. Training in proper inter-relationships with both the deaf and 
the hearing. 

I 

a. Deaf must understand implications of and accept the fact 
1 that they are a minority group, 
j b. Relationships 



V. PRE-VOCATIONAL TRAINING 



OBJECTIVES: To provide opportunity for Job sampling and to assess 

individual trainee capacities, skills, and work attidudes. 

1. Use and care of tools 

2. Shop routines 

3« Wbric experiences both in and outside of the Center proper todis- 
cover and develop aptitudes and interests of individual trainees. 

Introduction of shop language when feasible. 

a. Tools 

b. Shop equipment other than tools 

c. All those words (divided into parts of speech) that 
trainees at this level will be able to use. 

d. Use of these parts of speech in meaningful sentences 
and work orders, following procedure developed in 
Communication instruction. 



LEARNING MATERIA31.S FOR USE WITH DEAF ADULTS 
WHO HAVE NO VERBAL COMMUNICATION ABILITIES 
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I. Reading 

1. Flash cards (These featured a controlled vocabulary planned around 

2. Charts, Signs trainee’s language needs). 

3* Teacher-made reading material using controlled vocabulary 

4. A FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH 

5. ENGLISH THROUGH PICTURES and TORKEOOK 

6. Games 

7* L & R Learning Aids 
II. Arithmetic 

1. Flash Cards 

2. Charts (teacher-made and commercial) 

3- C(jnmmxi measurement material 

4. Calendar charts 
5* Individual clock charts 
6. DISCO^/ERING ARITMETIC, Books 2 and 3 
?• Number Meanings 
8. Games 

9* Real and play money 
III . Language 

1. Beginner’s Fitzgerald Key paper 

2. .Charts 

a. parts of speech (each one symbolized by a certain color) 

b. sentence patterns 

c. simple grammar rules 
3- Teacher-made material 

IV« Geography 

1. Maps - city (Lansing), state, and country 

2. Teacher made material 

a . factual 

b. related X'ocabulary 

3* Books for slow learners (for reference) 

V. Current Events 

1. A daily newspaper 

2. Magazine pictures and stories 

3^ Television programs (news and documentary films) 

4. Roundtable discussions on topics of the day 

VI. Social adjustment 

1. Teacher-made material on personal gro'.Qning and hygiene 

2. Conversational approach to problems of a hearing loss 

a. limitations 

b. personal assets that can outweigh the handicap 

c. socio-drama 

d. films 
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AN ORIENTATION VOCABULARY FOR NON-VERBAL TRAINEES 

f 



NOUNS 


VERBS 


ADJECTIVE 


PREPOSITIONS 


YMCA 


SEE 


CLEAN 


-DIRTY 


IN - ON 


CENTER 


SLEEP 


HOT 


COLD 


TO FROM 


CLIENTS' NAMES 


EAT 


SICK 


WELL 


AT 


STAFF MEMBERS' NAI4ES 


RIDE 


WET 


DRY 




ROOM 


WALK 


SHORT 


LONG 




KEY 


BUY 


BIG 


SI^ALL 




MONEY 


TALK 


GOOD 


BAD 




BED 


WRITE 


• HEAVY 


LIGHT 




CHAIR 1 


STAND 


HIGH 


LOW 




TABLE 


SIT 


SLOW 


FAST 




SOAP 


GIVE 








TOWEL, (S) 


HAVE 








NAME ! 


LOOK 








PEOPLE 


TAKE (A BATH) 








MAN, MEN 


BE 









LADY LADIES 
BOY, BOYS 
GIRL, GIRLS 
HOME 
BUS 

CLOTHES 

STREET 

LETTER 

PAPER 

PENCIL 

BREAKFAST 

LUNCH 

DINNER 

CHURCH 

mm 

SNOW 

RAIN 
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PART II 

A COURSE OF STUDY FOR DEAF ADULTS 
mOSE VERBAL COMI'IUMCATION AND 
SOCIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
WERE INSUFFICIENT FOR EMPLOYMENT 



n f Wif nif f » |iL i '■ . : »!■ i UfMu ip V, | 



'7 i ^yr#^«»'’Tr r .»« 
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I. COMMUNICATION 



OBJECTIVE: To develop maximun verbal communication for social 

and job situations 

1. Instruction in the manual alphabet and the language of signs 
if necessary 

2. Instruction in use of a controlled vocabulary designed for improved 
manipulation of environment, both social and employment. 

3. Use of the "reading out loud" method in the language of signs. 

4. Written language work (this proceeded concurrently with the reading 
mentioned above and aimed to: 

a. teach the trainee to use newly-learned sight vocabulary 
in expressive communication 

give a better understanding of the use of parts of speech 
in Sentence construction 

• c. develop increasing skill in the use of writing as a means 
of communication. 

5. Instruction in language patterns for use in job situations: 

a. practice in reading work orders 

b. development of a job associated vocabulary of words, phrases 
and sentence patterns. Practicum in both receptive and 
expressive use. 

6. Use of socio-drama to: 

a. develop ability to receive work instructions and to satis- 
factorily carry them out 

b. develop ability to satisfactorily express needs and ideas 
in a work situation 

7. Instroduction of vocabulary 'and language patterns normally used 
in daily living situations, outside of the area of work. Also: 

Let ter- writing 

a. social 

b. business 



II. READING 



OBJECTIVES: To develop the greatest possible skill in reading and increase 
knowledge for facilitating receptive communication. 

1. "Group oral-sign method” of reading instruction was continued as^long 

as it was deemed necessary. 

2. Content subjects were introduced as reading readiness was established. 

3. Group discussion, as a follow-up on reading, was encouraged to foster 
the use of good English. The use of syntectical language was encour- 
aged whether it was e 3 q)ressed orally or manually. 



III. SOCIAL STUDIES 



OBJECTIVES To create a better ui^derstanding of the world we live in and 
our relationship to it. 



1 . 



CIVICS 

a. 

b. 



c. 

d. 



citizenship 

government 

1) local 

2) state 

3) national 
world affairs 

current affairs of local and national interest 



2. GEOGRAPHY 

a. local and state 

b. the United States 

c . global 

d. travel 

e. geographic vocabulary 



3. SCIENCE 

Introduction as a new subject or as a refresher course in basic science 

4. ECONOMICS 

A brief study of natural resources and how we are affected by them 
economically. 

a. Michigan 

b. United States 



IV. ARITHMETIC 



OBJECTIVES: To establish an understanding of the num'ber system and 

computational processes to enable a trainee to be optimally 
adequate in handling his daily computational needs both on 
and off the job. 

« 

1. Instruction in number symbols as far as was practical for individual cases. 

2. Sequences 

3 » Ordinals ~ to go as far as it seemed practical 

4. Money 

a. counting 

b. making change 

1) practice ^rark 

2) reality e:q)eriences 

c. vocabulary development 

5. Vocabulary development 

a. sizes and amount terms 

b. location terms 

c. comparative terms 

d. tools 

e. measurement terms 

f. forms (abstract) 

g. time terms 

h. time measure 

i. postal terms 

j. money and business terms 

k. welfare terms 

6. Multiplication (2 place numbers) 

7. Multiplication terms and symbols 

8. Division (2 place numbers) 

9 . Fractions 

10. Practical problems couched in language that could be comprehended 
by individual trainees. 
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V. SOCIAL ADJUSTMEOT 



OBJECTIVES: To develop independence and social competence in relation- 

ships with others in both social and job situations. 

1. Self help 



a. health 

b. grooming 

c. manners 

d. control 

e. character training 



a. being part of a group (family relationships) 

b. being able to talk and listen 

c. being able to work with others 



OBJECTIVES: To develop readiness for entry or re-entry into the 

world of work 

1. Personal competencies 



a. work habits 

b. ability to assess personal abilities 

c. ability to recognize personal limitations 



2. Social competencies for working 



a. getting along vdth others 

1) authority figures 

2) fellow workers 

3) on the job rest-period; recreational facilities 

4) labor-management relations 



a. Social Security Act 

b. Workmens Compensation 

c. unemployment insurance 

d. health and accident insurance 

e. life insurance 

f. pensions 

g. savings 

h. credit unions 



4. Academic competencies in the world of work 



2. Sharing 



3. Group relationships 



a. being able to cooperate 

b. being able to contribute 




VI OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 



3. Social Security 




a. reading 

b. writing 

c. arithmetic 



ERIC 
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VII. DRIVER EDUCATION 



OBJECTIVES: To increase employment opportunities through minimization 

of transportation difficulties and, to promote mental health 
through increased access to the more limited social outlets 
of the deaf adult. 

This course was offered to trainees with the understanding that it would 
cover only textbook learning and help prepare them for the required writ- 
ten examination. No attempt was made to provide instruction in vehicle 
operation. This was left to the individual trainee or to his parents. 



VIII. OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATION 



OBJECTIVES; To provide e:xposure to occupations that are recognized as 
feasible for deaf persons who are disadvantaged education- 
ally and who have not received vocational training. 
Exposure served a double purpose. It provided a trainee 
with occupational inforraation that was meaningful to him 
and acquainted him with those work areas from which he 
could make a realistic job choice. 



IX. PRE-MPLOIMENT TRAINING 



OBJECTIVES: To provide trainees with opportunities to sample various 

kinds of employment while continuing their general 
training, and to give the staff opportunity to observe, 
to make suggestions and to evaluate for special skills 
and aptitudes. 

Pre- employment training was normally conducted as a 
half-day activity with the other half being given to 
continuation of needed personal adjustment training. 



LEARNING MATERIAL FOR GROUP II 



I. READING 

1. ' Adult Education Readers 

a. I WANT TO READ AND WRITE 

b. ENGLISH THROUGH PICTURES, Book 2 

2. Reading Skill Builders (Adult Level) 

3. Rochester Occupational Reading Series I, II, III. 

4. Newspapers 

5. GOLDEN PICTURE DICTIONARY 

6. THORNDJRE JUNIOR DICTIONARY 

n. ARITHIOTIC 

1. Adult Education textbooks 

a. Self-Help Lessons in Arithmetic, Books I, II, and III 

b. Reference books, monographs and pamphlets 

2. USING NUMBERS. Grades 5-12 

3. Teacher-made material 

III. LANGUAGE 

1. Adult Education Wbrktexts 

a. I WANT TO LEARN ENGLISH 

b. LEARNING AND I'JRITING ENGLISH, Book I 

c. LESSONS IN ENGLISH USAGE (Adult Elementary^ Grade 8) 

d. lUSADERS DIGEST 

e. The Fitzgerald Key 

f . Teacher-made material 

IV. S0CI.\L STUDIES 
L. Geography 

a. Adult Education worktext: LIFE NEAR AND FAR 

b. Maps (including travel maps) 

c. A globe 

d. Reference books for slow learners 

e. Material in newspapers and periodicals 

f . . Vocabulaiy lists 

1) Names of places, including abbreviations 

2) ■■ Geographical physical features 

3) Location terms 

4) Direction terms 

5) Distance terms 

6) Weather terms 

g. Discussions - how geography affects our way of living 
and earning 

2. Science 

a. Adult Education worktext: YOU FIND OUT 

b. Readers Digest Science Readers 

c. Reference readers for slow learners 

d. Material on current scientific interest in newspapers 
and periodicals 

e. Practical experience 

f . Vocabulary related to science 
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Learning Material For Group II, cont. 



3 . Civics 

a. Adult Education Wbrktexts 

1) MY COUNTRY 

2) OTHER MERICANS 

b. Booklets, monographs, pamphlets 

c. Current events - for group discussion 

d. Vocabulary list dealing xi/ith citizenship, state and 
national government, elections and taxes 

Films 

V. GUIDANCE 

1 . Personal factors 

a. SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATE GUIDANCE BOOKLETS (to be revised 

by staff and offered in a modified form) 

b. So cio- drama 

c. Films 

d. Daily living experiences 

e. Discussions on health problems 

2 . Job factors 

a. -Booklets, momographs, pamphlets dealing with the world of 
work (to be revised as needed) 

b. Occupational Exploration 

c. Reality experiences in the world of work 

d. Filnis 

e. Socio-drama 

VI. DRIVER EDUCATION 

Text: I WANT A DRIVER'S LICENSE 

Monographs 

Lectures 

Center-made Tests 



— INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL — 
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CHAPTER IV 



Description of Center Trainees 



Introduction; 

The following Tables are based on information obtained from the 
case history record collected at the time of pre-admission processing* 

The material is voluminous but, because of the few number of cases, 
no effort was made to statistically treat the data. 

This data is presented so the reader may compare this data with 
other material presented throughout the report in any manner he chooses. 
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CHAPTER V 



TRAINEE EVALUATION PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 



I. Trainee Evaluation Procedures 





A. Introduction ' 

The major goal of the evaluation procedure ms to amass as much personal 
data on each trainee as x^as possible so that a mutual effort could be made 
toward providing a basis for diagnosis and prediction procedures, 
which could be used in other similar types of training centers in the 
future. 

The psychological diagnostic activities were directed at determining a 
minimum set of psychological tests and test situations, which would provide 
a useful basis for diagnostic procedures and predictions of feasibility 
of training. 

B. The Evaluation Process 

Evaluation was a continuing process, begun during the first contact, and 
ending when the individual was released from the program. Essentially, 
there were five periods of evaluation: 

1. Referral Stage. Criteria for elegibility 

2. Pre-admission. The areas of concern were: 

a. Level of intelligence and achievement 

b. Developmental history 

c. Potential for adjustment to the program 

d. Hearing evaluation 

e. Medical physical examination 

3. Admission 

a. Additional psychological testing (Experimental testing) 

b. Neurological examination 

c. Follow-up hearing evaluation 

d. Communication level of language proficiency; lipreading, 
speech, knowledge of the language of signs, finger spelling 

4. In-training evaluations in: 

a. Academic classroom performance 

b. Shop performance 

c. Achievement (standardized achievement testing) 

d. Psychological testing and re-testing (experimental research tests) 

e. Social living experiences (anecdotal reports and staff evaluations) 

f. Communication skills 

1) lipreading 

2) speech 

3) manual language 

g. On-the-job supervised work. 

h. Hearing (hearing evaluation was a continuous process undertaken 
as part of the speech therapy program). 



5. Release evaluation 

a. Summary of educational progress 

b. Psychological testing 

c. Sociological problems 

d. Recommendations 

e. Prognosis 

A complete record (journal w?s kept on each man during his stay at the Center. 

This journal included the total time spent in the Center and the number of 
hours spent in each activity (counseling, therapy, academic and vocational 
subjects, etc.). As part of the trainee's performance report, a financial^ 
record on each uraH was kept, which reflected all money spent for his rehabil- 
itation. Based on all of the data collected during each trainee's period of 
training, written progress and evaluation reports were made. The final 
report was a summary of the trainee's progress and adjustment in the prqgr^ 
with a prediction of success or failure in job placement or vocational train- 
ing based on that record in the Center. ./ 

C. Description of the Evaluation Process 

1. Medical Evaluation ; 

a. Physical evaluation: Prior to admission, tho prospective trainee^ 

had to undergo a standardized physical examination (results of this 
examination were reported on a standardized form especially designed 
by a medical consultant to jaeld specific information) conducted by 
either a family physician or by the project physician. 

b. Neurological Evaluation: All new trainees imre referred to a rjeuro- 

logist for a complete examination and skull X-rays. In addition to 
the usual neurological examination, when it was necessary for ;■ com- 
plete diagnosis, electroencephalograms (ESG) were made. 

c. Audiological Evaluation: At the time the prospective trainee came 

to the Center for the initial interview: and psychological testing, 
he also received a preliminary audiological assessment. 

After admission the trainee was periodically checked and new 
assesaacnts were made. 

2. Social History Evaluation 

Prior to admission a complete personal and social case history xdth a develop- 
mental history was taken from parents or relatives of the new trainee. • The 
jl^nfoiTnation obtained from this case study was integrated into the new trainee s 
personal file. Pertinent personal data was used as an aid in developing that 
individual's course of training. In addition, case history material provided 
statistical data for the research aspects of the program. 

3. Psychological Evaluation 

The psychological evaluation was designed to yield tl\e folloi'jing types, of 
information: 

a. Intelligence range 

b. General academic achievement level 

c. Perceptual motor skills 

d. Special areas of interest and aptitude 

Test results obtainedat admission not only assisted the professional staff in 
planning an individul's program but were useful, when combined mth periodic 
test results, in the assessment of trainee progress or lack of it in the program. 
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Psychological testing was an important component in the overall evaluation 
procedure. Interval testing provided temporal data on the trainee and 
contributed to tho body of research data. 

5 . Academic Evaluation 

Bi-monthly tests, made up by each teacher, based on material covered 
during that period, were administered. These areas in which bi-monthly 
testing lias done were; 

a* Reading 

b. Language - communication skills 

c. Arithmetic 

Test scores were based on percent of correct answers. A graphic record 
was maintained for each man in each of his academic subject areas. 
Standardized ac.hievement testing was done at random intervals and aided 
in evaluating the results of teacher tests. 

Table 31 shows the scope of the training program and hours each trainee 
spent in that subject area. 

5 , Prevocational Shop Evaluation 

The prevocational shop was designed around the notion that no effort would 
be made to develop vocational skills in the trainee, but to orient him in 
the use of certain basic tools used in an industrial setting. This shop 
setting provided try-out e;jq)erience where performance in some types of 
occupations were sampled. 

Evaluation of a trainee’s performance was based on his existing knowledge 
of tools and their application prior to work orientation class and its 
conclusion. The trainee was exp». sed to information and practical experience 
in the follovjing areas: (See Appendix B) 

a. Metal work (simple) 

b. HoodX’jork - use of hand tools and simple automatic shop equipment 
c • Auto repsdr - engines , simple gasoline engine repair 

d. Drafting and general drawing 

e. General painting and simple refinishing, including paint spraying 

Each trainee ms given specific projects which were graded on performance, 
work accuracy, work quality, interest in the assignment and speed completing 
the assignment. 

Table 31. Shop Report Summaries, presents a brief summary of efforts by 
the shop teacher to evaluate trainees in the prevocational shop. 

Evaluations for a number of the trainees were not obtained. Although this 
information was thought to be of value, the time required to amass it and 
the shifting nature of the training objectives were partially responsible 
for these omissions. 
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6. Evaluation of personal Adjustment to the Program 

Monthly written reports were submitted on every trainee by each of 
the teachers. These reports outlined those strength and weaknesses 
observed in the trainee's classroom activities and behavior. If a 
trainee was in counseling or in group therapy, records were kept 
of his progress or lack of progress. 

The areas of concern were: 

a. Learning capacity 

b. lifork tolerance 

j c. Production (classroom assignments) 

, d. Attendance and punctuality 
, e. Unusual behavior or mannerisms 
; f. Judgment and dependability 
, g. Frustration tolerance 

. h. General physical appearance - dress and body cleanliness 
i. Knowledge of equipment, safety and Center shop policies. 

7. Psychological Test Program 

a. Limitations of Psychological Testing of Deaf Adults 

The inclusion of psychological testing as an integral part of the ongoing 
evaluation program of Center trainees presented numerous problems. Basic 
among these problems was the lack of availability of tests which xrould 
yield useful psychological data on deaf adult males who had little or no 
communicative skill or reading ability. 

Selection of a basic test battery had to include tests which could pro- 
vide information on general intelligence, perceptual motor ability as 
well as ability to learn new ideas, the areas of learning that might be 
most successful, as well as measures of mental maturity. Also the tests 
selected had to be of the type which had simple instructions which could 
be conveyed either through sign or pantomime. 

An important consideration in test selection was to choose those tests 
which, when combined with other types of measures, such as subjective 
teacher ratings, academic classroom performance, industrial arts class 
perfoimance and case history material, would provide data useful in trainee 
©valuations or prediction of success on the job, or in vocation training. 



In spite of the inadequacy of available psychological tests as they might 
apply to evaluation and prediction for deaf adults, the goals of the test 
program were to: 

1) Provide basic data on intelligence range, motor skills, special aptitudes, 
achie^ment and interest levels of deaf men being considered for training 
for purposes of progi*am planning. 

2) Provide psychological test data for research. 

3 ) Aid in the evaluation of trainee progress or lack of it in the program. 
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In 1962, when the training program began, the psychological test battery 
was made up. of 3 tests of intelligence, 2 tests of ‘achievement, and 
2 tests of motor-sensory ability. 

ESy the summer of 19^4, the psychological test repertory consisted of 

39 various types of tests, of which only 29 were found to yield useful' 
information for client evaluations and research. 

Tests which required the testee to read questions and provide answers 
either through the median of speech or writing were of questionable 
value, particularly for those trainees who lacked adequate communicative 
skills and who were illiterate. Clinical tests used for personality 
evaluations, such as the Roschach, Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), 
which required the client to report ideas, feelings and description 
verbally, were also of little value. However, the TAT and Rorschach 
were employed in experimental group therapy. These results will be 
reported in a later section of this report. 

b. Test Battery - Tests of Intelligence and Mental Maturity 

At the onset of the program two tests of intelligence, one test of intel- 
lectual efficiency and one test of mental maturity Wwre employed. 

These tests were: 

1) Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

2) Beta Revised (non-verbal) Test 

3) Raven Progressive Matrices 

4) Vineland Social Maturity Scale 

At the conclusion of the project, a total of five different test of intel- 
ligence were used, and the Vineland Social Maturity Scale continued in use. 

A complete list of these tests will be found in the index in the back 
pages of this report. 

The variety of psychological tests used had several basic features j.n common. 
Instructions were simple and could be given in either sign or pantomime; 
little emphasis was placed on reading or oral verbal ability (with the 
exception of achievement tests). 

8. Testing Procedure 

All tests were administered according to the standardized instructions of 
the various test makers. Instructions were either given in sign , speech or 
pantomime. Time limits were adhered to and adjustments were made only when 
a subject did not’ understand instructions or could not understand examples 
or practice tests. It xiras not uncommon for test periods to extend beyond 
th&t normally required for hearing persons, but this time extension was 
due to the limitations of the individual deaf man to understand the test 
instructions - no additional time was ever given to the testee as compen- 
sation for his handicap. 

All tests were administered by the clinical psychologist or by persons 
trained by him for this specialized work. Most tests, xd.th the exception 
of those of the achievement tests which were in some cases administered in 
groups, were administered singly and in well-lighted rooms with sufficient 
work space. 
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9. Description of Project Tests 
a. Intelligarce Tests 

I* Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS)* 

The VJAIS is a revision of the origianl Wechsler-Bellvue Intelligence 
Scale and yields subtest scores designed to provide a point- scale 
indication of intelligence in six verbal and five performance areas. 

Raw scores on the various subtests were converted directly into stand- 
ard scores in order to facilitate intercomparisons. The various sub- 
tests provided indices of impairment from sensory, motor and other 
disabilities. The factorial constitution of the subtests was quite 
simple. The major factors were verbal, non-verbal and memory, 
i 

Because of the low verbal facility of most of the trainees, only the 
six performance subtests were administered. Only in two cases was it 
possiliLe to obtain Full Scale IQ scores. 

II. Beta (Revised 1946)* 

A non-verbal intelligence test including six subtests (mazes, 
symbol, digit substitution, pictorial absurdities, paper formboard, 
picture completions and perceptual speed). Explanation to tested 
of procedure is principally done by practice and pantomime. Scores 
are as deviation IQ's. 

III. Chicago Non-Verbal* 

A non-verbal intelligence test, which can be administered orally or 
in pantomime, designed to minimize the English language factor (but 
not cultural factors) in testing children and adults. The test con- 
sists of ten subtests tapping spatial ability, chronological reason-, 
ing, discriminatory ability, perceptual speed and memory. IQ scores 
up to age 15 are provided as well as M-A's and standard scores for 
individuals 15 years and older. 

IV. Vineland Scale (Social Maturity)** 

A developmental schedule concerned idth the individual's ability to 
look after his practical needs and to take responsibility. Informa- 
tion is obtained by interviexd.ng subjects on daily living habits. 

Eight categories are used: General self help, self help in eating, 

dressing, self direction, occupation, communication, locomotion ’and 
socialization.’ Scores are in terms of social age and social quotient. 

V. Raven Progressive Matrices* 

A non-verbal intelligence test designed to measure general intelli- 
gence (education of relations), drawing principally on discriminatory 
ability and reasoning by analogies. The test consists of sixty in- 
complete patterns, requiring the subject to choose the correct insert 
from the six possible distractors. There are five subtests, each 
with a different theme, and organized in increasing order of difficulty. 
The -test is said to be relatively less related to academic achievement 
educational opportunity or cultural background than most tests of 
intelligence. 
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VI. Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale* 

An intelligence test which has as its distihctive feature the aljnost 
complete elimination of instructions > either vefbal or pantomime. 

Tests are administered by attaching appropriate response cards 
containing printed pictures to a response frame. Tasks cover a wide 
range of functions similar to those found in verbal scales including 
matching colors, forms, or pictures, copying, picture and series 
completion, analogies, spatial relations, memory, similarity detection 
and classification. Scores are given in terms of MA and ratio IQ. 

VII. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

The Peabody test is administered in the general style of Stanford-Binet, 
i.e., the examiner selects an item believed to be at the level of the 
testee, proceeds to simpler items (approximately six) until a certain 
number are successfully correct and then test above that number until 
a certain number are successively xijronga 

Administration of the test with normal hearing subjects uses oral 
presentation of the test fjords. For each item the trainee was either 
shown the work in Witten form as a special card or the word was manu- 
ally signed to him. He then looked at a plate containing four pictures 
and selected the one he thought was most related to the word. (No deaf 
norms existed for this test). 

The Peabody test is a vocabulary measure in which the subject indicates 
his knowledge of the test words by selecting one of four line illustra- 
tions as most related to that word. 

VIII. SRA Primary Mental Abilities** 

Elementary - divided into five subtests concerned with verbal' meaning, 
spatial ability, reasoning, perceptual speed and number ability, 
through the use of words, pictures and figures. 

Intermediate - divided into five subtests concerned wth verbal mean- 
ing, space relations, reasoning, number and quantitative and word 
fluency. Words, completing letters in sequence, figures, math computa- 
tions, and lists of words, under specific criterion, produced by subject 
are used in measurement of these traits. 

IX. Non-Verbal Form SRA** 

A brief non-verbal intelligence test of sixty items in the form of 
selecting a picture "most different” from the other four. It involves 
pictured logical relationships and geometric relationships. A useful 
supplement to verbal mental ability tests. 
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X. Porteus Maze'!"* 

Porteus described this test as a measure of foresight and planning 
capacity. These fourteen mazes can be administered "with no verbal 
instructions by using the easier mazes for demonstration purposes. 

The mazes range from the three year to adult level in steeply graded 
progression. Scoring takes into account the number of trials needed 
to successfully complete ecch maze and the level of maze difficulty 
reached. No spontaneous correction of error is permitted, a new maze 
being presented after each error. 

b. Special Perceptual Tests 

I, Obscured Object s^*^ 

An e:xperimental test in visual perception which requires that a sub- 
ject find as many obscured objects in a stimulus maze (either human 
or a.iimal heads) as possible. He indicates its location on an outlined 
version of the maze. The stimulus maze may be rotated in any direction. 
Scores are recorded in terms of time required for thd subject to find 
ten objects. 

II. Wisconsin Card Sorting** 

A test which gave some promise as a diagnostic tool in studies mth 
schizophrenic, brain-injured and mentally defective subjects; this 
test consisted of asking subjects to sort cards on the basis of form, 
color or number of objects presented, or a combination of these criteria. 
The subject is not told the criteria, hovrever, he is told only if his 
card placement correcL or incorrect. From this information he must 
discover the criterion and make ten correct responses to this criterion* 
At this point, the criterion is changed and through trial and error the 
subject must discover the new criterion. Scores are given in terms of 
the number of responses the subject makes before discovering the nexir 
criterion after the change in criterion has been made. 

III. Taylor Perceptual Closure Scale** 

A test made up of a drawing of an incomplete human form’ and house. 
Designed to test rigidity of perceptual closui'-e. 

IV. H and R Color Form Test '•(project developed)* 

A perceptual test designed to sample hand-eye coordination and shift 
in learning set. 

The test was made of a number of wooden objects cut in various shapes, 
none exceeding a 3" diameter, and colored. 

The wooden shapes were to be placed in aperatures cut to size and shape 
wd.th bases colored to match the objects. After ten trials using match- 
ing shapes and color, figures were substituted for shapes whose colors 
differed from those of the base of the aperature*. A' total of twenty 
trials xrTas run, ten for each set. 

^Hoke, D. & Rctherford, R.M. designers of original test 



V. Bender Motor Visual Test (Bender-Gestalt>* 

Nine simple designs are presented individually on cards, the subject 
being required to copy each design with the sample before him. 

Tests are interpreted in terms of amount and type of deviation 
from the sample. 

c. Manipulation and Coordination Tests 

I. Crawford Small Parts Dexterity Test* 

Designed to measure "fine eye-hand coordination". Involved is the 
assembly and adjustment of electric devices and the manipulation 
of small hand tools. A metal. plate containing holes, screws, 
collars, pins, tweezers and a screwdriver are used in various com- 
binations of manipulations. Scores are reported in .terms of time 
needed to reach a set criterion. 

II. Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test (Turning Subtest)** 

Designed to measure manual dexterity and rapidity of gross movements 
(singly or in combination) of hands, fingers and arms. Equipment 
consists of a board which contains holes and cylindrical blocks used 
(separately or in various combinations) in various ways such as 
placing, turning, displacing, one or two hand turning and placing. 
Scores are reported in terms of time taken to complete each task. 
Each individual was given four trials, each trial requiring the 
turning of sixty blocks on the board. The time taken to complete 
the test was recorded. 

III. Pursuit Rotor*** 

This is a test of hand-eye coordination in which the subject was 
required to make contact with a stylist on a small target located 
on a revolving disc. Contact by the stylist with the circular 
target completed an electrical circuit triggering a clock x^hich 
recorded the number of seconds subject remained on the target. 
Scoring was the total number of seconds of contact in five 15- 
second trials with a ^’5-second intertrial rest. 

IV. H and R Block Construction Test"* (Experimental)* 

A perceptual puzzle test which required the testee to join five 
individually cut pieces of wood of equal size, but xd.th corners cut 
in such a manner that if connected properly would form a box with 
a base or lid and open at one end. 



Hbker D. & Retherford, R.M. Designers of original test 
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d. Aptitude Tests 

I. California Survey of - IVorking Speed and Accuracy'*** 

A survey intended for selection, placement of routine office, indus- 
trial workers, and clerks who perform clerical operations. This 
test consists of number checking for measuring perceptive and motor 
accuracy, code translation to measure ability in learning and apply- 
ing complicated procedures, dotting as a measure of finger dexterity 
and perserverance, and counting of vowels to measure awareness of a 
given condition. 

II. McQuarrie Test of Hechanical Ability** 

A 'test to measure mechanical aptitude. This test includes seven 
subtests - tracing, tapping and dotting to measure speed and accuracy 
of eye-hand coordination, and copying, location, blocks and pursuit, 
designed to measure spatial ability. 

III. Minnesota Paper Form Board* 

A test designed to measure the ability to visualize and manipulate 
objects in space. Each item consists of a figure cut into two or 
more parts. The subject deteimines how the pieces cut into two or 
more parts. The subject determines how the pieces fit together and 
chooses the drawing that correctly shows this arrangement. 

IV. H and R Tool Test^ (project developed - experimental)* 

A three-part test designed to obtain measures on nomenclature of 
tools, their use, and how best employed.^. This was a multiple 
choice answer test requiring reading ability on Farts I and II. 

Part III was made up of pictures of tools with multiple choice 
answers in picture form. 

e. Achievement Tests 
I Stanford*** 

A test of academic achievement in areas of paragraph meaning, 
word meaning, spelling, arithmetic computation and reasoning in 
the primary battery, extending to language, social studies, science 
and study skills in the intermediate and advanced batteries. 

(Material for questions was gathered after analysis of subject 
matter by specialists of curricula, courses of study and textbooks). 

Grade levels are given on the basis of percentage of students 
passing each item at national age and grade norms. 

II. Wide Range - Arithmetic*** 

A crude survey of skill in arithmetic computation from kindergarten 
to college level, beginning ^jith counting dots and going through 
simple algebra and logorithms. 

Hoke, D. & Retherford, RA‘I. designers of original test 



Ill- Signing 
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A "test, made up of a number of common terms easily converted into 

language of signs x^hich required responses and questions requiring 
answers in sign. 

Because this test was developed so late in the project, its use 
was of little value. 

The folloxdng tests were found to be inadequate for use xidth the project 
trainees: 

Group A Tests ; 

1. Iowa Silent Reading Test 

2. Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (i'MPi) 

3* DAT Mechanical REasoning 

The major reasons for exclusion of these tests from the test battery were 
due to the difficulty of conveying test instructions in the language of 
signs and because of the extremely low level of reading ability of most 
of the trainees; even the simplest of test questions were often beyond 
their level of comprehension. 

Group B Tests; 

1. Rorschach (Inlc blot test) 

2. Thematic Apperceptive Test (TAT) 

Attempts to administer the projective tests individually to the trainees 
was not successful. This lack of success was due primarily to the fact 
that most of the men lacked an adequate signing vocabulary to convey the 
subtleties of their perceptions, and, in some instances, it appeared as 
though the lack of structure in the Rorschach plates produced confusion 
and led to responses that were not appropriate cither for scoring or 
interpretation. Often both tests stimulated the testee to name parts of 
the various reproductions but not to emotionally respond to the test 
stimuli in the hoped for manner. 

Group C Tests: 

1. Geist Picture Inventory 

This instrument was designed primarily for use with deaf as an aid in 
assessing work and occupational interest patterns. 

Results obtained from this instrument were of little help in fixing stable 
interest patterns for the Center trainees because of the unrealistic aspira 
tion levels of most in relation to their real abilities and circumstances 
of vocational preparation. Another major objection x^as that seldom did 
retesting reveal a stable interest area, i.e., administration of the test 
after a tour of a local business or industrial plant generally provoked 
desires for employment in those types of work areas; perhaps, in some cases 
there were exp.-essed desires to be printers, preachers or teachers. 

This instrument xras of no use as an aid for occupational counseling or iob 
placement. 



